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liberty was restored 39 . These, together with slaves 
to whom liberty had been promised, flocked to the 
Capitoline 40 . 

The second evening the Caesarian leaders held a 
conference 41 . Lepidus urged that they take the army, 
seize the conspirators, and avenge their great leader. 
Hirtius advised compromise and reconciliation. An- 
tony agreed to this, probably that the power might not 
go into Lepidus's hands through the use of the army. 
Lepidus was compelled to yield and the Caesarian 
leaders sent a message to the capitol, stating that, 
in spite of their oaths to Caesar, they were willing to 
consider matters in the Senate for the good of the 
city 42 . Antony took over the administration of the 
city, placed watches about, and had fires lighted to 
prevent treachery 43 . In accordance with his promise, 
he called the Senate to meet the following morning, 
March 17, at the temple of Tellus 44 . At this meeting 
the amnesty was made official. 

This resume of the two days following Caesar's 
death differs from the accounts given by Schiller, 
Geschichte der Romischen Kaizerzeit, 1. 1, Chapter 
1, 2, Gardthausen, Augustus und Seine Zeit, 1. 1, 
Chapter 2, and Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, 2, Chapter 1, in the date assigned to the meet- 
ing in the Forum. All of these authorities place that 
meeting on the second day, March 16 46 . The authority 
for this view seems to be Plutarch, Caesar 67. The 
reasons for differing with this opinion are based on 
Nicolaus, Appian and Dio Cassius, all of whom agree 
in putting the meeting on the first day. Nicolaus (26) 
records that, after the conspirators had reached the 
capitol, they decided to make trial of the people. 
Appian, Bellum Civile 2. 121. 2, treats the meeting in 
considerable detail, without remarking the passage of a 
night. Dio Cassius writes (44.21) of an assembly late 
in the day in which the assassins addressed the people. 
He omits mention of an earlier ascent to the Capitol. 

Appian (2. 123) states that, as the conspirators 
returned from the assembly, they enabled their friends 
and relatives to come to them in the temple and sent 
from among them messengers to Antony and Lepidus. 
Nicolaus says (27): 'After the assembly, returning 
to the Capitol, they deliberated what was best to be 
done. It seemed advisable to send embassadors to 
Antony and Lepidus'. These two statements make it 
evident that the negotiations with the Caesarian party 
did not begin till after the assembly in the Forum. 
Cicero, in the Second Philippic 35, shows clearly that 
the negotiations began the first night. Appian, it is 
true, is not always exact in chronology, since he puts 
the meeting of the Senate on the second day instead 
of on the third. His statement in this particular case, 
however, is corroborated by Nicolaus, who was the 
nearest to the deed in point of time and appears to be 
accurate. Again, if we accept the statements of our 



three ancient authorities that the Liberators did not 
treat with the Caesarians until after the assembly in 
the Forum, the evidence of Cicero that the negotiations 
began on the night of March 15 will force us to the 
conclusion that the assembly in the Forum took place 
on March 15 instead of on March 16. 
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THE MILITARY TACTICS OF CAESAR AND OF 
TO-DAY 

We who believe that the classical languages are not 
dead, but are in reality very much alive, have, in the 
matter of military tactics, a new testimony to the 
correctness of our belief. Xenophon may be the 
admitted teacher of tactics to many (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 8.34); but it is in Caesar and other 
Roman authors that we find the employment of 
methods of warfare that are being so closely repeated 
to-day in the lamentable war ravaging Europe and, for 
that matter, most of the world, that we exclaim once 
more, 'There is nothing new under the sun'. 

The Roman conquered the world as much by the 
spade as by the sword. He never willingly delivered 
battle without having at his rear a fortified camp to 
which he might fall back; he never even passed the 
night without having constructed around himself such 
a camp. This camp was encircled by a wall and a 
ditch; on the wall there were small redoubts containing 
every one a post of soldiers, who patrolled the wall 
halfway to the next redoubt on each side, and served as 
a defending force; but reenforcements might be hur- 
ried to any point from the main body resting within 
the camp, their free motion being facilitated by a 
wide, open passageway extending all the way around 
inside the walls, between the walls and the tents. 

Our knowledge of the present European War is 
beclouded more or less by the activities of press censors 
and of partisan pleaders, but the method of tactics 
seems reasonably clear, and not in any way open to 
dispute. The front of the army, so write the military 
experts in the periodicals, is a great one-sided fortress, 
facing the enemy, with long lines of trenches, in which 
the soldiers remain when on the firing line. For 
greater safety, these trenches are in the form of a 
sunken passageway, rather than of a raised wall and 
a ditch; but in essence they are the same as the wall 
and the ditch which formed the side of the Roman 
camp. Within these trenches the soldiers are not 
arranged evenly, one every so many feet or yards, but 
are stationed by groups more or less strong every 
hundred yards or so, an arrangement which quite 
parallels the redoubts on the wall of the Roman camp, 
with their battalions; these posts are responsible for 
the defense of the more or less vacant space on either 
side. Larger detachments are kept somewhat to the 
rear, ready to be rushed to any point which the enemy 
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attacks in force, just as the Roman camp contained 
the bulk of the army ready for a quick reenforcing 
of any part of the wall. 

So much for defensive methods; the offense against 
such a fortified line is to-day even more strikingly 
like that of antiquity. The Romans drew up their 
artillery — engines hurling stones or spears or arrows 
by the motive power of twisted ropes — as near as pos- 
sible to the defenses, and sought to drive the defenders 
off the walls by nights of missiles from this artillery, 
aided largely by arrows shot from bows, by slugs 
from slings, and all other long-range weapons. Under 
cover of this fire the assailants advanced, and attempted 
to make a breach in the walls by battering rams or to 
scale them by climbing or by ladders. Of necessity 
the artillery had to cease when the assailants came up 
to the very walls, whereupon the defenders rushed out 
from behind the defenses and engaged in hand-to- 
hand conflict with the assailants, with the advantage 
of position. 

This entire description, with only the change of 
stones, arrows and slugs to shell, shrapnel and bullets, 
and of walls to trenches, might have been written of 
the fighting along the contending lines in Europe 
to-day. Artillery is posted where it can sweep over 
the trenches of the enemy, and the point to be attacked 
is assailed by a terrific fire of shrapnel, making it 
certain death for the defenders to expose themselves. 
Every effort is made to silence any artillery which the 
defenders may have. When the defense is supposed 
to have been enfeebled, columns of troops are sent 
forward from the lines of the assailants under cover of 
the artillery fire, which continues until the advancing 
troops are actually threatened by the fire of their own 
artillery. Then the artillery fire abruptly ceases, 
and the assailants charge forward the remaining three 
or four hundred yards, seeking to enter the trenches 
of the foe and to engage in hand-to-hand conflict before 
the men in the trenches can spring up and by rifle fire 
and the fire of the unsilenced light artillery mow down 
the oncoming foe. 

The parallel is, of course, between the ancient 
assault on a fortified camp or city and a modern battle, 
not between an ancient battle in the open and a modern 
battle; but it is none the less illuminating. The effect 
of the invention of gunpowder was to increase the 
range at which men fought, since powder-driven mis- 
siles had much greater range of flight than those merely 
hurled by hand or impelled by the torsion of ropes; 
and this increase of the fighting range went on until 
it was commonly believed that hand-to-hand conflict, 
with the use of cavalry, sword, and bayonet, belonged 
to an age gone by. But the rapid improvement in 
artillery, especially in the development of shrapnel 
and in increased accuracy and rapidity of fire, has 
counterbalanced the influence of the musket and its 
successor, the long-range rifle. Under cover of artil- 
lery fire, forces approach close to the enemy, and the 
conditions for hand-to-hand fighting are once more 



realized. The cavalryman, the bayonet and the sword 
are coming back into vogue. And here, again, there 
is a terrible parallelism to ancient fighting. To those 
of us who are opposed to war, it has been some slight 
consolation to reflect that the invention of death- 
dealing engines has, by increasing the distance between 
the fighters, actually decreased the deadliness of the 
firing, since the percentage of hits was reduced by the 
increased range. But this latest development, which 
has reduced the distance between the combatants, has 
greatly increased the percentage of casualties, so that 
the battles of to-day are more nearly comparable, 
in the shedding of blood, to the terrible carnage of the 
time of Caesar. 

This return to short-range fighting in modern war- 
fare has become the most striking feature of the 
present European war; it was noticeable, though to a 
smaller degree, in the Russo-Japanese War; but before 
that, in all the history of gunpowder warfare, fighting 
had been more a matter of shooting and being shot at 
from a distance. But now the hands of the clock of 
war stand once more in the position in which they stood 
two thousand years ago. 

At the present crisis of the world's history, the teacher 
in the schoolroom must perforce be neutral, whatever 
his judgments or his prejudices may be; but the teacher 
of Latin should welcome the opportunity to show the 
close re'ation between ancient and modern warfare 
and thereby to demonstrate in another field the domi- 
nance of the allegedly 'dead' Romans. He may teach 
also the lesson of the horrors and the folly of human 
warfare. 
University of Pennsylvania. ROLAND G. KENT. 
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Virgil's Aeneid. Books I -VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by P. F. O'Brien. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss (1913). 
Pp. ciii + 316 + no. 33 illustrations. 
While this book, scholastically and pedagogically 
considered, does not rise to the high level of attain- 
ment of the best recent school editions of Vergil, yet it 
is by no means lacking in general excellence and in 
certain specific attractive features. Its chief merit, 
arising from Mr. O'Brien's ready wit and extensive 
reading, consists in a freshness of approach and a fairly 
constant stimulation of the reader's interest. Its 
defects spring from the same source: the editor's 
reading, though extensive, seems at times to be super- 
ficial, and his evaluation of authorities is uncritical; 
his wit, not content to be merely ready, becomes 
restless, and leads him occasionally into inaccurate 
statement of fact and frequently into infelicitous 
vagaries of expression. 

The Introduction is altogether too long. It covers 
ninety pages and deals with twenty topics. Very 
much of this material could be omitted without great 
loss to either student or teacher; the remainder should 



